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Sheridan,1 asserting a change of temper in the Journal
'from March 1712 to the end', magnifies its character and
degree. 'We no longer find there any of what he called,
the little language^ the playful sallies of an undisguised
heart, to a bosom friend; no more expressions of tender-
ness, and cordial affection; no.repinings at his long con-
tinued absence; nor ardent wishes for their speedy meet-
ing again; but on the contrary, we see nothing but a dry
Journal continued out of form/ Sheridan attributes this
change to the growing intimacy of the friendship between
Swift and Esther Vanhomrigh.2 Scott3 also discovers that
the Journal 'in the course of its progress, becomes more
and more cold and indifferent*, and 'exhibits all the symp-
toms of waning affection'. He seems, however, without
independent consideration, to tune his phrases directly
from Sheridan.4 It will be as well, therefore, to examine
Sheridan's points. It is not true that we find no more of
the little language. There is abundance of it, Sheridan
was speaking from a garbled text. The playful sallies are
more rare, but not altogether absent. The expressions of
affection are shorter; none the less, each letter concludes
with tender farewells. The 'ardent wishes for their speedy
meeting' are certainly not so frequently to be found as in
the letters of 1711; but on 26 March 1712 his heart
turns back longingly to Laracor, and again on 3 r May,
when he promises that he will not journey straight to the
country, but 'take Md in the way'. On 18 September,
wearied with the business of the court, he cherishes the
thought of a quiet life with Stella. Nevertheless, if
Sheridan and Scott plunge into overstatement, the letters
do, in fact, provide them with some justification. Are we
1  1/^1784, p. 314.
2  For an account of Esther ('Vanessa') and the Vanhomrigh family
see p. 64 n.
3  Memoirs of Swift, 1814, pp. 231-2.
4  Cf. Craik, Life of Swift, 2nd edition, i, 345.
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